pg                           STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
for the Frcdericksburg disaster, Lincoln told him that he was the first man
found who was willing to relieve the President of a particle of responsibility,
Burnside planned a night attack on Lee's army. The pontoon corps would
march to the river, lay bridges across the Rappahannock; the cavalry,
artillery, foot troops, would follow, and smash Lee. Generals Baldy Smith
and William B. Franklin came to Bumside's tent and argued for hours that
the enemy was too strong, their own troops not in fighting mood.
Bumsidc insisted, and on the night of January 20th as the army started
rain began slowly, a wind came up, the rain turned to sleet, horses and
wagons sank in the mud and were stuck for all night; men and mules failed
to make headway with the pontoons or with the unhitched cavalry steeds
and the early morning ration of whisky ordered by Burnside for every man.
After breakfast at staff headquarters the next morning General Joseph
Hooker talked with a newspaperman about how the commanding General
was incompetent, the President and Government at Washington were
imbecile and 'played out*, a dictator was needed and the sooner the better.
What with failure in the field, grambling and mutiny among officers and
men, Burnside was harassed and weary. He resigned, was persuaded to with-
draw Ills resignation, was relieved of duty, and on January 25th, 1863, the
President ordered Hooker to the command of the Army of the Potomac.
Hooker himself had not played politics to win the appointment. However,
an observer on the inside at army headquarters noted: 'There were men
about Hooker who believed in, and hoped to rise with him/ Joined with
these efforts was 'the unselfish labour of earnest men* who believed in
Hooker's fighting qualities.
A handsome soldier, Hooker looked warlike, for those to whom war is
colour, dash, valour. Blond of hair, with wavy ringlets, with a flushed and
rosy face, forty-nine years of age, he was tall, blue-eyed, had a martial air.
A West Point graduate, breveted captain for bravery at Monterey in the
Mexican War, he was a farmer and superintendent of military roads on the
West Coast when the war began. Time and again Hooker had led his
division into slaughter where men fell by platoons and his lines held "their
ground. At Williamsburg on the Peninsula under McClellan he had 2228
kiled and wounded. The nickname came of 'Fighting Joe* Hooker. Shot
in the foot at Antietam, he stayed in the saddle on the field with his men till
the fighting was over.
Slowly across weeks of February, March, April, the gloom of the Army
of die Potomac changed toward gaiety. Hooker had found at the close of
January that in round numbers 3000 officers and 82,000 men of the ranks
were absent; they were on the rolls of the army, but not answering roll call.
Some were sick, wounded, on furlough. Others had ran away. Homesick-